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Notice of Dante Brown, of Luton, an Elder 
who died 5th month 27th, 1854, aged 85 years. 


The Christian consistency of this dear friend, 
throughout a long life, has left a sweet impression 
on the minds of those who knew him intimately. 
By example rather than by precept, he taught 
instructive lessons to all around, walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and pursuing the path of life 
with a meek and quiet spirit. 

For many years he labored under severe bodily 
affliction, which was borne with much patience, 
though of such a nature as greatly to interfere 
with his enjoyment of social intercourse, and the 
participation with his friends in some of their 
religious privileges; but whenever ability per- 
mitted, he regularly and diligently attended our 
meetings, both for worship and discipline, and 
faithfully encouraged his family in doing so, 
striving to promote in others, a due appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived therefrom; and 
when unable to enjoy with them these seasons 
of spiritual refreshment, he still manifested, in 
different ways, his unabated interest. Sometimes 
he would say, ‘“‘ How I should like to go!” not 
in a murmuring spirit, but rather as conveying 
his sense of the value of public worship; or, 
occasionally, as a gentle reproof to those who he 
feared were lukewarm in their estimation of the 
privilege. 

From early life, he was partial to quiet pursuits; 
gardening was a favorite employment, and read- 
ing occupied very many of his leisure hours. 
Next to the Holy Scriptures he valued the writ- 
ings of Friends, and delighted to read aloud the 
Christian experience of his fellow professors ; his 
countenance and voice betraying the varied emo- 
tions of his mind, as he traced them through 
their spiritual baptisms, outward sufferings, faith- 
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ful service, or peaceful close. On some of these 
occasions, the Bible alone was the volume chosen ; 
when, with deep interest, he would dwell on the 
narratives of the Old and New Testament. To 
many evenings thus spent amid the family circle, 
the surviving members of it can now revert, as 
to seasons of peculiar pleasure and profit. 

His acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures was 
accurate and extensive; and when, for the last 
three years of his life, age and infirmity precluded 
his going to meeting, the time was regularly spent 
in retirement and the perusal of their sacred 
pages. We believe that, “through faith in Christ 
Jesus,”’ he had found them “able to make wise 
unto salvation ;” and though very diffident of his 
own attainments, he was strengthened, by the 
humility of his daily walk, his childlike trust in 
his Heavenly Father, the quietness and patience 
of his spirit, to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. 

The simple views of Christian doctrine and 
practice which distinguish‘our religious Society, 
found in him at once an apt recipient and a fitting 
illustration ; yet, ‘‘ By the grace of God, I am 
what I am,” seemed the appropriate utterance of 
his unobtrusive character. Frequently would he 
give a few words of counsel to his younger friends, 
to maintain entire the principles they professed, 
in that humility which should ever be the clothing 
of the Christian’s spirit. 

His latter days were passed in the same tran- 
quil serenity which had so peculiarly character- 
ized him through life, except that the complaint, 
from which he had so long suffered, beeame in- 
creasingly trying to him, as physical strength 
declined, so that in seasons of extreme weariness, 
he would sometimes express a longing desire to 
be at rest—a hope that time here might not be 
much prolonged—yet he was preserved in great 
patience; and when at length he entered the 
valley of the shadow of death, he seemed to fear 
no evil ; and as the worn thread of life was gently 
severed, we reverently believe his purified spirit 
emerged into the glorious light of an eternal day. 

Such a life and such an end suggest the words 
of the Apostle, “ Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to His mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghest ; which he shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour ;” 
and illustrate the great truth, that “‘ Godliness 
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1s profitable unto all things, having promise of, So I went on with each day’s work, in the hum- 


the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.’’—Annual Monitor. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 

The report of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion states, that of 1200 complaints examined, 
and nearly 2000 persons spoken to in the city 
prisons during six months, only one was recog- 
nized who had, up to his arrest, abstained en- 
tirely from intoxicating drink. Will not those 
people who think slightly of temperance efforts 
make a note of this? And will they point out 


a cheaper or more effective way of arresting | 


crime and misery ? 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 308.) 


The completion of Joseph John Gurney’s la- 
bors in Lancashire was his principal object in 
again leaving home. Referring to this visit, 
which occupied about five weeks, he writes: 

“T believed it to be my duty to hold several 
meetings in the open air in some large places; 
particularly at Oldham and Middleton, where the 
population is at once very large and uncultivated. 
A waggon was prepared for me at both places; 
and, besides my dear wife, our friend Abigail 
Dockray and others were my companions. At 
Middleton, where about two thousand persons 
were present, I was exposed to peculiar difficulty 
in consequence of having nearly lost my voice ; 
but we were favored to get through pretty well. 
At Oldham, the assembly was also very large, 


and I have seldom attended a more solemn and | 


satisfactory meeting. I wish we had more of 
that faith which dwelt so largely in our fore- 
fathers, and led them to proclaim the truth in 
the highways and market places. It is obvious 
to me, that more of this kind of aggressive war- 
fare is wanted; it is almost impossible, by any 
other means, to have communication with a large, 
rough, irreligious population, such as still exists 
in Lancashire, notwithstanding the increasing 
diffusion of the truth. 

But another service in which I was at this 
time engaged, was, if possible, still more exer- 
cising to my mind. Feeling a lively interest in 
the mechanics of Manchester, a hard-headed, in- 
genious set of men, and having in vain attempted 
to obtain the company of any large number of 
them at the public meetings for worship, I be- 
lieved it right to give a lecture, at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, “on the right use and application of 
knowledge.” ‘The advertisement of my inten- 
tion, whica met the approbation of the commit- 
tee, was published a fortnight beforehand. In 
the meantime, I was daily and hourly occupied 
in ministerial labors, and utterly unable did I 
feel to’ direet-my thoughts to the subject. Only, 
I believed, I had that blessed sanction, for pro- 

sing both the ‘lecture and the subject, which I 
avs ever found: to be the seed of a happy result. 


ble hope that the Lord would be with me in the 
hour of need. When the day came I was very 
poorly, my voice almost entirely gone. As I lay 
resting on my bed during the morning, and read- 
ing a little of Beattie and some other writers, a 
very few thoughts only was I able to collect that 
bore on the subject, so that in the evening, I 
went to the appointed place with a weak body 
and unfurnished mind, yet with some degree of 
humble confidence in the Lord. When I en- 
tered, I took my station on the floor, and could 
not but enjoy the spectacle of more than 1200 
mechanics, occupying the raised seats of the am- 
phitheatre to a very considerable elevation. © 
how merciful was the Lord to his poor servant 
on that occasion! Many were, I believe, secretly 
praying for me ; and their prayers were answered. 
After speaking for about ten minutes, I entirely 
recovered my voice. This might have been 
owing in part to the arrangement now alluded 
to, which constrained me to lift up the head and 
throw out the chest ; but I, nevertheless, grate- 
fully acknowledge it to have been a special fa- 
vor from the hand of my Divine Master. Clear- 
ness of ideas and fluency of speech were also 
graciously bestowed ; matter in abundance both 
presented and developed itself as I proceeded ; 
the audience was extremely attentive; and |] 
spoke for an hour and three quarters without 
difficulty, taking them by guile, and gently lead- 
ing them from one point to another, until we 
ended with Curisr.” 

At once brief and comprehensive, popular and 
argumentative, the address is one eminently 
adapted for the class to whom it was delivered. 
None, perhaps, of Joseph John Gurney’s pub- 
lished writings contain so many thoughts in so 
small a compass. The littleness of man; his 
ignorance and dependence contrasted with his 
exhaustless longings as an immortal being; the 
effect of all true knowledge in producing still 
deeper and deeper humility; the necessity of 
faith even in the ordinary transactions of life, 
and much more in our relation to the infinite 
Creator; the matchless wisdom, harmony and 
love displayed in all the works of God, and, 
above all, in the great and glorious facts revealed 
in the Christian religion; the overwhelming 
amount of evidence in support of those facts; 
and the wondrous adaptation of the doctrines 
founded upon them to the wants, the capacities, 
and the otherwise unsatisfied desires of fallen 
man, are among the more important topics which 
are here successively touched upon and enforced. 
One of his favorite illustrations may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. 

“When a lock and key,” he says, addressing 
his audience ‘of mechanics, “‘are well fitted, a 
fair presumption arises, even though they be of 
a simple character, that they were made for each 
other. If they are complex in their form, that 
presumption is considerably strengthened. But 
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if the lock is composed of such strange and cu- 
rious parts as to baffle the skill even of a Man- 
chester mechanic—if it is absolutely novel and 
peculiar, differing from everything which was 
ever before seen in the world—if no key in the 
universe will enter it, except one, and by that 
one it is so easily and exactly fitted, that a child 
may open it, then indeed are we absolutely cer- 
tain that the lock and the key were made by the 
same master-hand, and truly belong to each other. 
No less curiously diversified, no less hidden from 
the wisdom of man, no less novel and peculiar, 
are the prophecies contained in the Old Testa- 
ment respecting Jesus Christ. No less easy, no 
less exact, is the manner in which they are fit- 
ted by the gospel history. Who then can doubt 
that God was the author of these predictions— 
of the events by which they were fulfilled—and 
of the religion with which they are both inse- 
parately connected ?” 

In the eleventh month he attended a Confer- 
ence of Friends in London, appointed to assist 
in a general review of the volume (then known 
as the Book of Extracts) containing the rules 
and advices of the Yearly Meeting, which more 
particularly relate to the internal government 
and discipline of the Society of Friends. 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Earlham, 11th mo. 18th, 1832. 

The revisal of the Book of Extracts brought 
before us, in succession, every subject of interest 
and importance to our Society ; and some of the 
discussions were at once lively and weighty. We 
worked very hard; beginning at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and going on till half past seven in 
the evening, allowing little more than an hour 
for dinner and about twenty minutes for tea, 
which was comfortably provided on the premises. 
This daily tea drinking appeared to me to be a 
sort of love feast. We were about eighty in 
number, and I think every sitting was begun 
and ended in a feeling of solemnity. ‘The whole 
was concluded by a meeting for worship last 
Fourth day morning at Gracechurch Street.* 

Thus, my dear friend, it is evident that we 
are not forsaken of our great and glorious Head. 
May we trust him and serve him with all good 
fidelity, and we shall yet do well. 1 suppose 
thou hast heard of our friend Daniel Wheeler’s 
prospect of visiting the Islands of the Pacific, 
Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. It 
was brought before the “ Morning Meeting” on 
* The results of the deliberations of the “ Confer- 
ence’ here alluded to, after having been submitted to 
the approval of the Yearly Meeting of 1833, were, witha 
valuable explanatory preface, embodied in the volume 
published in 1834, under the title of The Rules of Dis- 
cipline and Advices of the Yearly Meeting : a volume 
which, as containing an authentic account of the dis- 
cipline and usages of Friends, as well as for the Chris- 
tian wisdom breathed throughout its pages, is well 
worthy the serious attention of members of other bo- 
dies of professing Christians. 
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sevond day; most of the “ Conference Friends ” 
being present; and, after serious deliberation, 
met with the full unity of the meeting. Jobn 
and Martha Yeardley have a view to visiting 
Greece and the Islands of the Archipelago. Thus 
our “ Missions” are going on apace | 

12th mo. 26th. 1 found it best to take the 
mail for Ipswich, on second day afternoon, with 
a view to the Quarterly Meeting held there yes- 
terday. I returned this morning. The meeting 
in the morning was large and solemn, and in the 
evening the young people met me at the house 
of our dear friend Dykes Alexander ; the party 
amounting to nearly ninety. The scriptural 
grounds of our various testimonies were unfolded. 
I trust the whole day was a time of favored visita- 
tion to many, and I feel refreshed and comforted 
by the retrospect. What a mercy that one so 
weak and unworthy should be helped in time of 
need ! 

The important subject of Slavery, which had 
of late years given place to other questions of a 
more directly domestic and absorbing interest, 
was now beginning to claim a large share of pub- 
lic attention. The efforts of the abolitionists in 
1823 and 1824, had spurred on the Government 
to some exertion; and for several of the follow- 
ing years no way had appeared open for more 
decided steps. But the opportunity afforded by 
the interval was not lost. The leading Aboli- 


; tionists were diligently occupied in watching the 


progress and working of the remedial measures 
of the Government, and the disposition and con- 
duct of both the planters and the slaves; and 
they failed not to take advantage of the openings 
that were presented for keeping alive the atten- 
tion of parliament and the public to the enormi- 
ties and ruinous consequences attendant upon 
the system. A large mass of important evidence 
was accumulated. From tables, furnished by 
the Colonial authorities themselves, it was proved, 
in the most decisive manner, that the slave popu- 
lation was on the decline. The alarming fact 
was disclosed, that within the short space of 
twenty-three years, the number of slaves had 
diminished to the extent of 100,000. And yet, 
while ruin was thus following in the train of op- 
pression, the planters had turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of warning. The golden opportunity 
had been frittered away unimproved. Not a step 
had been taken by any of the Colonial legisla- 
tures with a view to the extinction of slavery. 
The remedial propositions of the Government had 
been either wholly rejected, or coldly received 
and studiously evaded. Meanwhile, public at- 
tention in England was more and more turned to 
the subject. And now that the great question 
of parliamentary reform was considered for the 
present settled, the abolition of slavery became 
a leading topic of discussion; and soon ranked 
amongst the most popular questions of the day. 
The details of the movement are stated with so 
much clearness in the Memoirs of the late Sir 
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Thos. Fowell Buxton, that it is equally unneces- 
sary as it would be out of place to repeat them 
here. The part taken by Joseph John Gurney in 
these efforts was necessarily subordinate, but his 
unabated interest in the cause requires that they 
should be briefly noticed. Whether the call was 
to cheer by encouragement, to aid by counsel, or 
to co-operate in a more active way, he was ever 
on the watch to assist his brother-in-law in the 
arduous struggle. In his Journal, towards the 
close of 1830, he describes himself as “ closely 
engaged ” with him “in arranging his parlia- 
mentary plan for the abolition of slavery.” 

And when, in the beginning of the year 1833, 
he saw the near approach of what he felt per- 
suaded would prove the final conflict, he was in- 
duced at the election for the county of Norfolk, 
to make an exception to his general practice of 
non-interference ; and his speech to the electors 
against slavery, with that of another gentleman 
upon the same subject, being immediately pub- 
lished and widely circulated, had considerable 
influence in promoting the return of the Anti- 
Slavery candidate. 

Early in the first session of the new parliament, 
the Government were prevailed upon to under- 
take the final settlement of this great question. 
They were anxious, however, that the Anti- 
Slavery party should accede to some arrangement 
which would include a plan for compensation to 
the slaveholder. This occasioned fresh difficul- 
ties. In 1824, the question of gradual emanci- 
pation had been connected in the minds of many 
of its advocates, (and Joseph John Gurney was 
one of this number,) with the idea, in a form 
more or less defined, of compensation to the 
planter. It was thought (whether rightly or 
wrongly this is not the place to inquire) that the 
State, which had vested in the master the legal 
right of property in the slave, could not, without 
sharing in the loss, honorably undo the wrong 
which it had itself occasioned. But gradual 
emancipation, as it had been before understood, 
was now abandoned as hopeless. Nothing, it 
was now felt, was practicable but the total and 
immediate extinction of slavery. And with an 
increased acquaintance with the horrors of the 
system, and a growing detestation of its inherent 
evils, many of the warm friends of the cause, 
carried away by their anxiety to do justice to the 
Negro, deemed all concession to his owner a de- 
reliction of principle ; nor could they endure the 
idea of striking a bargain with the oppressor. 

“‘ Notwithstanding these difficulties, it was de- 
termined,” to sise the words of the Memuir al- 
ready referred to, “ that the idea of acquiescing 
in some system of compensation should be 
broached to the Anti-Slavery Society at its ap- 
proaching annual meeting. This meeting was 
held on the 2d of April, Lord Suffield taking the 
chair; and Mr. Buxton undertook the delicate 
task of introducing the proposal. .. . He was 
ably followed by Dr. Lushington, Mr. Joseph 
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Jobn Gurney, and others; and their exertions 
appeared to be crowned with unexpected success. 

. . « But while the leaders of the Anti-Slavery 
party made this concession to Government, they 
still deemed it necessary to rally all their forces, 
and render their victory complete. . . . A cir- 
cular was addressed by the Committee to the 
friends of the cause in every considerable town, 
requesting them to appoint delegates, who were 
to meet in London on the 18th of the month, to 
represent in person the wishes of the nation. . . 
The call was answered to an unexpected extent ; 
and now the question arose, how, most prudently 
and effectually, to wield the force about to join 
them. Nor was the moment unattended with 
anxiety. It was very doubtful whether so many 
earnest advocates could be brought to act in con- 
cert. . . . They were not unlikely to mistake 
matters of expedience for matters of principle; 
and, in particular, to think that it would bea 
crime to give the planter compensation, however 
much the interests of the Negro might require 
concession. It was an occasion which called forth 
all Mr. Buxton’s tact and powers of argument; 
but the delegates, strong and independent as 
their views were, placed a generous confidence in 
their leaders, and a sufficient degree of unani- 
mity was at length obtained. 

“Tt was necessary to frame an address to the 
Premier which should embody their sentiments. 
This difficult task fell to the lot of Mr. J. J. 
Gurney, and the paper which he prepared re- 
ceived a cordial assent. On the ensuing day 
they met again in Exeter Hall, and proceeded in 
a body to Downing Street.” 

The result of these efforts is well known. The 
passing of the Act for the Abolition of Slavery 
before the close of the session, clogged though it 
was with the apprenticeship arrangement, could 
not but be hailed with satisfaction and gratitude; 
and, whatever diversity of opinion might exist 
as to compensation, there were few indeed who 
could not join in the thankful acknowledgment 
of William Wilberforce, that he had “lived to 
witness a day in which England was willing to 
give twenty millions sterling for the abolition of 
slavery.” Scarcely could Joseph John Gurney 
have ventured to look for such a consummation 
of his wishes, when, in the early part of the year 
1824, in a letter to his brother-in-law, after 
cheering him with the prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess, he had concluded with the inquiry, “ Why 
should we expect to get the extinction of the 
monster into full train in less than ten years ?” 

Another subject of great importance to him- 
self was at this time occupying his mind. He 
thus alludes to it in a letter : 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Norwich, 2d mo. 28th, 1833. 
. . . The question which has pressed upon 
me day and night is this; whether I have a tes- 
timony to bear, I mean a quiet, patient, perse- 
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vering testimony, to the cause of Christianity in 


the British Parliament? If this be indeed the 
Master’s will, | fully believe it would not hinder 
or mar “the anointing’’ in ministry. I may 
confess that [ have been utterly unable to escape 
from the consideration of the case. Of course 
thou wilt understand that it would be on a sys- 
tem of entire purity, and wholly independent of 
party. 

The final result of his deliberations will be seen 
in the following extract : 


3d mo.3d. We are on the wing this morning 
for Bayswater; trusting that a time of quietness 
of mind, and, if it may be, some engagements in 
the Lord’s service, await me. In the meantime, 
I leave public interests to work in that way which 
a good Providence may see fit to direct, being 
clear that my own courge must, at present, be 
one purely passive; and humbly trusting that 
my divine and holy Master will not leave his 
unworthy servant without help and guidance. 
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To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Norwich, 3d mo. 16th, 1833. 

During my quiet sojourn at Bayswater, the 
prospect which has been long before my mind of 
paying a religious visit to Friends of London and 
Middlesex assumed a clear shape, and so ob- 
viously included an early visit to the families, as 
entirely to supersede, and in the end to remove 
all prospect of an inferior nature. ‘The Lord 
graciously heard my fervent prayers, stayed the 
restless efforts of the tempter, and broke all my 
bonds asunder. 

My soul is filled with praise and thanksgiving 
for his unmerited goodness towards one of the 
most unworthy of his children ; and under such 
circumstances, it is no less than a delight to me 
to go forth again in the work of the ministry of 
the gospel. I am sure thou wilt rejoice with me, 


; and offer up the melody of the heart on behalf of 


thy unworthy friend, thus graciously and merci- 
fully dealt with. 
After spending several months in London he 


3d mo. 14th. I deeply feel that no mortal writes in his Journal : 


power, either in myself or others, could have de- | a : mot : 
| passed since my last entry in this journal, in 
i various respects very differently from my antici- 


livered my soul from these bonds. I went up to 
Bayswater, desiring in quietness and retirement, 
both outward and inward, to throw myself on the 
faithful love and guidance of my adorable Saviour. 
Up to the middle of last sixth day night, I could 
find no peace, except in resignation to the parlia- 
mentary prospect, should the Lord clearly open 
the way for it: but in that memorable widnight 
hour my mind became relieved; the prospect 
gradually disappeared, and, after the intense 
conflict which 1 have so long gone through on 
the subject, [ am now, through the infinite con- 
descension of my Divine Master, left without the 
shadow of a doubt. The whole of my experience 
in reference to this important question, and es- 
pecially the concluding stage of it, has, as it were, 
brought me into contact with an unseen world. 
The dealings of God with me, and the direct im- 
pressions made upon my mind by his holy hand, 
have been as palpable and indubitable to me as 
things visible and material. 


“ My present reflections on the whole matter,” 
says Joseph John Gurney, a few years later, in 
his Autobiography, “are, first, that the interfe- 
rence with the Norwich petition would have been 
better avoided ; secondly, that the consideration 
of the Parliamentary question was permitted for 
some good purpose; and thirdly, that the con- 
clusion was safe and sound, affording abundant 
cause for thankfulness; though I cannot fully 
agree to the position, that the entrance of a gos- 
pel minister on such a service would necessarily 
interfere with his higher calling. Such a 
position does not seem to me to consist with 
that glorious liberty of the Lord’s Spirit for 
which we plead. Rare and peculiar, how- 


ever, are the cases which would justify such a 
course,” 


Earlham, 7th mo. 18th. Four months have 


pations. 

In the first place I must remark, that even 
had [ not been so graciously emancipated from 
the prospect of supposed public duties of a civil 
nature, the opening would have closed in Provi- 
dence more painfully to me. It afterwards 
turned out, that no opportunity for such supposed 
duties was to occur. Under these circumstances, 
I am peculiarly thankful that the negative deci- 
sion was arrived at so satisfactorily, independently 
of events. 

From 3d mo. 19th, for three weeks and up- 
wards, | was closely engaged in visiting the fami- 
lies of Devonshire House Monthly Meeting, and 
in holding various public meetings, with the 
young people, &c. I resided, during this work, 
with my beloved friend Peter Bedford; in mach 
peace, and sweet harmony and unity, with him 
and his nephews. My ministry was often very 
close, yet | had to acknowledge that the Lord’s 
gracious anointing was not withheld from me 
When going from house to house in Spitalfields, 
I felt with gratitude the safety of my allotment, 
compared with what it might have been in a far 
more secular, and at the same time, a more ar- 
duous employment. Peculiar strength was, I 
believe, given to me in unfolding the principles 
of Friends to young people. 

These engagements were followed, with some 
interruptions from illness, by others of a similar 
character, among Friends in the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Gracechurch Street. 

To be continued. 





Religion will cost us something, but the want 
of it infinitely more.— Cecil. 
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ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


Continued from page 268. 


Seeing that language contains so faithful a 
record of the good and of the evil which in time 
past have been working in the minds and hearts 
of men, we should not err if we regard it as a 
moral barometer, which indicates and permanent- 
ly marks the rise and fall of a nation’s life. To 
study a people’s language will be to study them, 
and to study them at best advantage, where they 
present themselves under fewest disguises, most 
nearly as they are. Too many have had a hand 
in it, and in causing it to arrive at its present 
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shape ; it is too entirely the collective work of | 


the whole nation, the result of the united con- 
tributions of all ; it obeys too immutable laws, to 
allow any successful tampering with it, any 
making of it to witness other than the actual 
facts of the case. 

The frivolity of an age or nation, its mockery 
of itself, its inability to comprehend the true dig- 
nity and meaning of life, the feebleness of its 
moral indignation, all this will find an utterance 
in the use of solemn and earnest words, in 
senses comparatively trivial or even ridiculous ; 
in the squandering of such as ought to have 
been re? ~ved for the highest mysteries of the 
spiritual 22 on slight and secular objects, in 


the employment, almost in jest and play, of words 
implying the deepest moral guilt—as for instance 


the French “ perfide;” while, on the contrary, 
the high sentiment, the scorn of everything mean 
or base, of another people or time, will as cer- 
tainly, in one way or another, stamp themselves 
on the words which they employ ; and thus, too, 
with whatever good or evil they may own. 
Often a people’s use of some single word will 
afford a deeper insight into their real condition, 
their habits of thought and feeling, than whole 
volumes written expressly with the intention of 
imparting this insight. Thus our word “ idiot,” 
is abundantly characteristic, not indeed of Eng- 
lish, but of Greek life, from which we have de- 
rived it and our use of it. The dex or “ idiot” 
was in its earliest usage the private man, as 
contradistinguished from him who was clothed 
with some office and had a share in pub- 
lic affairs. In this its primary use it is occa- 
sionally employed in English ; as in Jeremy Tay- 
lor, who says, ‘‘ Humility is a duty in great ones 
as well as in idiots.” It came then to signify a 
rude, ignorant, unskilled, intellectually-unexer- 
cised person, a boor ; this deriv ation or secondary 
sense bearing witness, as has been most truly 
said, to “ the Greek notion of the indispensable- 
ness of public life, even to the right develop. 
ment of the intellect,”’* a feeling which was en- 
tirely interwoven in the Greek habit of thought, 
lying at the foundation of all schemes of mental 
culture. Nor is it easy to see how it could | 
have uttered itself with great-r clearness than it 


* Archdeacon Hare’ 8 “ Mission of the Comf. rter. ad 


doce in this secondary use of the word a idiot.” 
Our tertiary, according to which the “ idiot’’ is 
one deficient in intellect, and not merely one 
with its powers unexercised, is but this seconda- 
ry pushed a little further. Again, the inner- 
most distinctions between the Greek mind and 
the Hebrew reveal themselves in the several sa- 
lutations of each, the “rejoice,” of the first, the 
“peace,” of the second. The clear, cheerful, 
world-enjoying temper of the Greek embodies 
itself in the first; he could desire nothing better 
or higher for himself, and thus could not wish 
it for bis friend, than to have joy in his life. 
But the Hebrew had a deeper longing within 
him, and one which finds utterance in bis 
“peace.” It is not hard to perceive why this 
people should have been chosen as the first 
bearers of that truth which indeed enables truly 
to rejoice, but only threugh first bringing peace ; 
nor why from them the word of life should first 
go forth. It may be urged, indeed, that these 
are only forms, and so in great part they may 
have at length become; as in our “ good-by” 
or “adieu” we can hardly be said now to com- 
mit our friend to the Divine protection ; yet still 
they were not such at the first, nor would they 
have held their ground, if ever they had be- 
come such altogether. 

So, too, the modifications of meaning which a 
word has undergone, as it had been transplanted 
from one soil to another, the way in which one 
nation receiving a word from another, has yet 
brought into it some new force which was 
foreign to it in the tongue whence it was bor- 
rowed, has deepened, or extenuated, or otherwise 
altered its meaning—all this may prove pro- 
foundly instructive, and may reveal to us, as 
perhaps nothing else would, the most fundamen- 
tal diversities existing between them. Ob- 
serve, for instance, how different is the word “ self- 
sufficient” as used by us, and by the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity. The Greek word exactly cor- 
responding to it is a word of honor, and applied 
to men in their praise. And indeed it was the 
glory of the heathen philosophy to teach a man to 
find his resources in his own bosom, to be thus 
sufficient for himself ; and seeing that a true cen- 
tre without him, and above him, a centre 
in God, had not been revealed to him, it was no 
shame for him to seek it there ; better this, such 
as it was, than nocentre atall. But the gospel 
has taught us another lesson, to find our suffi- 
ciency with God: and thus “self-sufficient,” 
which with the Greek was a word in honorable 
use, is not so with us. Self-sufficiency is not a 
quality which any man desires now to be attri- 
buted to him. We have a feeling about the 
word, which causes it to carry its own condem- 
nation with it; and its different uses, for honor 
once, for reproach now, do in fact ground them- 
selves on the central differences of heathenism 
and Christianity. 

Once more, we might safely conclude that a 
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nation would not be likely tamely to submit to 
tyranny and wrong, which had made “ quarrel” 
out of “querela.”” The Latin word means 
properly “complaint,” and we have in “ queru- 
lous” this its proper meaning coming distinct- 
ly out. Not so, however, in “quarrel ;” for 
Englishmen having been wont not merely to com- 
plain, but to set vigorously about righting and 
redressing themselves, their griefs being also 
grievances ; out of this word, which might have 
given them only “queralous’” and “ querulous- 
ness,” they have gotten “ quarrel’’ as well. 

On the other hand we cannot wonder that 
Italy should fill our Great Exhibition with beau- 
tiful specimens of her skill in the arts, with 
statues and sculptures of rare loveliness, but 
should only rivet her chains the more closely by 
the weak and ineffectual efforts which she makes 
to break them, when she can degrade the word | 
“ virtuoso,” or “the virtuous,” to signify one 
accomplished in painting, music, and sculpture, 
such things as are the ornamental fringe of a 
nation’s life, but can never be made, without loss 
of all manliness of character, its main fexture 
and woof—not to say that excellence in these 
fine arts has been, in too many cases, divorced 
from all true virtue and worth. And what shall 
we say of the uses to which she turns her “ bra- 
vo”? The opposite exaggeration of the ancient 
dwellers in Italy, who often made “ virtus” to 
signify warlike courage alone, as if for them all 
virtues were included in this one, was at all 
events more tolerable than this; for there is a 
sense in which a man’s “ valor” is his value. 
How little, again, the modern Italians live in 
the spirit of their ancient worthies, or reverence 
the greatest among them, we my argue from 
the fact that they have been content to take the 
name of one among their noblest, and degrade it 
so far that every gliband loquacious hireling who 
shows strangers about their picture galleries, 
palaces, and ruins, is termed by thema “ Cice- 
rone,”’ ora Cicero! So, too, the French use of 
the word “honné teté,” as external civility, | 
marks a tendency to accept the shows and plea- 
sant courtesies of social life in the room of deeper | 
moral qualities. 

How much, too, may be learned by noting the 
words which nations have been obliged to bor- 
row from other nations, as not having them of 
home growth—this, in general, if not in every 
case, testifying that the thing itself was not na- 
tive, was only an exotic, transplanted, like the 
word which indicates it, from a foreign soil. 
Thus it is singularly characteristic of the social 
and political life of England, as distinguished 
from that of the other European nations, that to 
it alone the word “clubs” belongs; that the 
French and German languages have been alike 
unable to grow a word of their own as its equi- 
valent, and have both been obliged to borrow 
this from us. And no wonder: for these volun- 
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such social or political ends as are near to the 
hearts of the associates, could have only had 
their rise under such favorable circumstances as 
ours. In no country where there was not ex- 
treme personal freedom could they have sprung 
up; and as little in any, where men did not know 
how to use this freedom with moderation and 
self-restraint, could they long have been endured. 
It was comparatively easy to adopt the word ; 
but the ill-success of the ‘club’ itself, every- 
where save here where it is native, has shown 
that it was not so easy to transplant the thing. 
While we have lent this and other words, mostly 
political, to the French and to the German, it 
would not be less instructive, were this a suita- 
ble opportunity, to trace our corresponding obli- 
gations to them. 

But it is time to bring this lecture to an end. 
These illustrations, to which it would not be 
hard to add many more, are ample enough to 
justify what I have asserted of the existence ofa 
moral element in words; they are enough to 
make us feel about them that they do not hold 
themselves neutral in the great conflict between 
good and evil, light and darkness, that is divid- 
ing the world; that they are not contented to be 
the passive vehicles, now of the truth, and now 
of falsehood. We see, on the contrary, that 
they continually take their side, are some of them 
children of light, others children of this world, 
or even of darkness; they beat with the pulses 
of our life ; they stir with our passions ; they re- 
ceive from us the impressions of our good and 
of our evil, which again they are active further 
to propagate among us. Must we not own, then, 
that there is a wondrous and mysterious world, 
of which we may hitherto have taken too little 
account, around us and about us? and may 
there not be a deeper meaning than hitherto we 
have attached to it, lying in that solemn decla- 
ration, ‘“‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified, 


|and by thy words thou shalt be condemned?” 


[To be continued.) 


TO CURE A FELON. 

A felon generally appears on the end of the 
fingers or thumbs; it is extremely painful for 
weeks and sometimes months, and, in most cases, 
cripples or disfigures the finger or thumb that 
falls a victim to it. But it can be easily cured 
if attended to in time. As soon as the pain is 
felt, take the white skin of an egg, which is 
found inside the shell, put it round the end of 
the finger or thumb affected, keep it there until 
the pain subsides. As soon as the skin becomes 
dry it will be very painful, and likely to continue 
for half an hour or more, but be not alarmed. 
If it grows painful, bear it, it will be of short 
duration compared to what the disease would. 
A cure will be certain.— Exchange. 

As felons are very painful, any remedy to re- 
lieve a person from its excruciating pain is valu- 


tary associations of men, for the furthering of' able. We do not know whether the above is all 
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it pretends to be or not, but within the pest year 
we have known of the spiral marrow of an ox or 
cow applied by three different persons, with the 
most satisfactory results, in relieving the pain 
and securing the speedy cure of their felons. 
This we are confident will be very useful infor- 
mation to many persons. The spinal marrow 
should be applied fresh every four hours for two 
days.— Scientific American. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1855. 


19th 
published a feeling address from our brethren at 
their Meeting 


In the number of the current volume, we 


for Sufferings in London, to their 
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| Del., in the 62d year of her age. 
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spirit, commit our efforts t to serve the Lord to a his 
blessing. ‘The servant of the Lord must not 
strive ; “put be gentle znto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.”” We remember also, to our comfort 
and coches that “in the fear of the Lord is 
strong confidence ; and his children shall have a 
place of refuge.” 
Signed by direction of the Meeting, 
Rosert Forster, Clerk. 


Diep,—In this city, 
month last, 
Martua B., 


on the 18th of the Twelfth 
after several months’ indisposition, 
wife of Dubre Knight, of Wilmington, 
The abiding 

trust, patience, resignation and peac efulness, with 
which she was favored, in the latter part of her 


| useful life, afford ground for the consoling beliet 
| that with her all is well. 


countrymen, on the subject of the existing war. | 
Since that number was issued, the Editor has re- | 


} . ° ' 
ceived a copy of a minute of that meeting, in rela- 


tion to that interesting address, which is given be- 
iow: 


At a Meeting for Sufferings, held the 13th of the 
Twelfth month, 1854. 
After much deliberate aennenenen, 
ing has thought it right to prepare 
our fellow countrymen on i subject of the pre- 
sent war. At this critical juncture, 
excited state of public feeling, 
this course has been felt to be truly serious, and 
warranted only by a strong apprehension of reli- 
gious duty. 


this Meet- 


to be sent, as soon as it may be found suitable, to 
the several Mouthly Meetings; suggest 
that diligent efforts be made within the distric ts 
of the respective Monthly Meetings, for its wide 
distribution by Friends, both in their immediate 


and we 


At a recent meeting of the Managers of the 
Bible Association of F Friends j in America, it was 
agreed that the prices of the Bibles and Testa- 


| ments should be reduced, and that the prices 
| agreed on be the same wholesale or retail, viz.: 


1 Appeal to | 


and under the | 
the adoption of 


A supply of copies of this appeal i is | 


neighborhoods, and in all other quarters to which | 


their influence may extend. 
In the Epistle of the last Yearly Meeting, Friends 


are recommended to read the counsel of that 


meeting given forth in former years on the subject 
i 


of W ar. These advices are soa ippropriate, that 


we think it right again to commend their contents. | 


And we feel engaged at this time especially to 
bring before our members the following counsel . 
“We desire afresh to press upon all our members, 
the necessity of a peaceful and innocent demeanor 


amongst men ; and, especially, let all be careful | 


not to seek or accept profit by any concern in the 


preparations so extensively making for war; for 


how reproachfully inconsistent would it be to re- | 


fuse an active compliance with warlike measures, 
and, at the same time, 
ourselves by the commerce and other circum- 
stances dependent on war.—1798, P. E.”? 

We feel, dear friends, that it is very important 
for us all at this time to be earnest in spirit, to be 


kept in watchfulness ; and also in prayer, that we | 


may in no case act so as to bring dishonor on the 
Truth which we profess ; and that our conduct and 
conversation may in no wise lessen the value or 
the force of those heavenly doctrines which we 
have sought to advocate. After endeavoring to 
perform a religious duty, in the preparing and in 
the circulation of the Address, let us, each having 
cought to do our part in a meek and Christian 


not to hesitate to enrich | 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Depository No. 50 N. Fourth St., up stairs, Philada. 
PRICES OF BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 

“Bite 


or Tes 
lament. 


Numbr 


of Vols. How Bound. 


Reference Bible, with Family 
Record, Index aud Concor- 
dance. Superfine. 

do. do. 
do, do. 
do. Fine. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. do. 
do. do. do. 
do. do. do. 

School Bible - - 

do. 2? 
do. ’ sh 6 6 = 6 a 
do. 
do. . 
New Te etament 
do. 
d 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Testament and P ‘sales, bound 
together - - - - 

do. do. - 


2 vols 
3 vols 
2 vola. 


Calf, pt. bk. &e. $5 
do do 6 
Muslin- - -|<« 
1 vol. Shp. pt. bk.ete. 1 
2vols. do. do. 2 
3 vols. do. do. 2 5 
lvol. Calf, do 2 
2 vols. do. do ‘ 
do. do. 4 
Plain Sheep. 
1. Shp.tlexible bk.) 
. Calf, emb« 
do. do. & gilt 
. Plain Sheep - 
Muslin - 
Skiver : 
Sheep bands - 
Calf, embossed 
do. do. & gilt 
Moroceo, do 
Pocket bk.form 
} bound Sheep 
Plain Sheep 
Sheep extra 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


) 
35 
5 


vased 


12mo. 
24mo 


Plain Sheep 
Sheep, extra - 


AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary is to be 
held at the Committee Room, Arch Street Meeting 
House, on 2d day, the 12th of the Second month, 
at 74 P.M. Friends of both sexes are invited to 
attend. Tueopni vs E. Beesiey, Sec 

Philada., Ist mo. 27th, 1855.—2t. 


A Friend in the city, who is a Bricklayer, would 
be willing to take as an apprentice a_ healthy lad 
about 16 years of age. The son of a Friend, who 
has been well brought up, would be rec eived into 
the family of the adv ertiser, and treated as a mem- 
ber of it. Applications, addressed to S. F. +, may 
be sent to this Office. 
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To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
WATER IN LEADEN PIPES. 

The Review for 10th mo. 7th, contained an 
interesting article entitled “ Search for Lead in 
Philadelphia Hydrant Water.” 

The subject is one of great practical interest 
in a sanitary point of view, and although exten 
sive researches have been made in relation to it, 
it is not yet clearly established what water it is 
pradent to conduct in lead pipes, or to retain in 
cisterns lined with lead, designed to be used as 
a beverage, or for culinary purposes. 

An article by Robert Dundas Thompson, M.D. 
has recently been published in some of the promi- 
nent English Medical Journals, and copied into 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
for 10th mo., 1854. Some of the author’s views 
appear to me to be novel, and if correct, tend to 
throw much light upon this subject. I make 
some brief extracts, with the presamption that 
they may be found acceptable to some of the 
readers of the Review. 

The author states that he has been consulted 
on the subject of the supply of water to many of 
the cities of England and Scotland, and “ very 
extensively on the sanitary condition of waters, 
so that the subject of the action of water on lead, 
has for many years been familiar to him.” . . 

“ Waters from whatever source, appear to act 
on a freshly polished surface of lead, even though 
it contain a large per cent. of solid or saline 
ingredients. Pure water acts most readily.” 
“inferred that the oxide of lead was principally 
in suspension, from the fact that when the water 
was filtered through a single paper filter, no lead 
could be detected when it had passed the paper; 
and it is a well-ascertained fact that water con- 
taminated with oxide of lead, is entirely freed 
from it by permeating a filter of sand.” .... 

“ Loch Katrine water I examined several years 
ago, when it was proposed to be introduced for 
the supply of Glasgow.” . . “1 found it to 
contain about two grains of solid matter in the 
gallon, its main constituents being organic matter, 
common salt, carbonate and sulphate of lime. 
When lead, with a clear bright surface, is intro- 
duced into it, the lead is rapidly acted on, and 
white scales of oxide fall to the bottom of the 

vessel in which the experiment is made. When 
such water, with the suspended oxide of lead, is 
passed through a double filter of paper, the oxide 
is detained on the filter, and little or none seems 
dissolved in the water through the paper. Hence 
it would happen that should any corrosion occur 
on the first use of new lead cisterns, the insoluble 
oxide will be deposited at the bottom of the 
cistern, and will only intermingle in a trifling 
degree with the contents of the cistern; while 
in old cisterns, or after the new have become 
tarnished, no action will occur. But to prevent 
any corrosion on first using the cisterns or pipes, 
the plan sometimes adopted at Tunbridge Wells 
might be had recourse to, of brushing the fresh 


a 


- | by filtering the water. 
He very prudently concludes by saying “I 
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surfaces with a coating of lime.” No description 


of water could be purer, or better fitted for a 
beverage, or for culinary purposes, than the 
water supplied by lead pipes to the Trossach’s 
Hotel, at Loch Katrine, where I lately tasted it 
when inspecting the experiments made under the 
charge of the engineer, at the outfall of Loch 
Katrine.” 

To make the conclusion still more certain, 
Dr. Thompson gives an interesting account of 
the water at Tunbridge Wells, which corrodes 
bright-lead rapidly, but has been conveyed 
through lead pipes for more than forty years, to 
the entire satisfaction of the inhabitauts. 

It may be noted that there are five oxides of 
lead, and that the one formed by the combined 
influence of air and moisture is the hydrated 
protoxide, which may absorb carbonic acid from 
the air and be changed in part into the carbonate 
—the most poisonous of the salts of lead—though 
but slightly soluble. 

Dr. Thompson, it will be observed, bas but 
little confidence in the belief of poisoning by 
means of water conveyed through lead pipes; he 
believes that the oxide of lead formed in such 
cases is held simply in suspension and not in 
solution, and that it may be separated completely 


may add, however, that I have always recom- 
mended the substitution of iron and other mate- 
rials as water-pipes, as much as possible, for lead ; 
and even when lead is employed, that it should 


be alloyed with tin.” W. O. B. 


LEGISLATION OF INDIANA RESPECTING 
COLORED PEOPLE.* 


We purpose a brief exposition of the legal 
disabilities of colored people in Indiana, as a 
matter of general interest, and as having par- 
| ticular reference to the mitigation or removal of 
those disabilities, through the agency of an en- 
lightened public sentiment. We shall confine 
our observations on this subject to the present 
time, merely remarking that, with the exception 
of the 13th article of the Constitution, which, 
as we shall show, originated in a rather “ abnor- 
mal ”’ state of public feeling, there has, perhaps, 
been some mitigation of the rigors of our legis- 
lation in this direction, in the progress of the 
times. That it is yet sufficiently stringent, or 
rather most oppressive and unjust, will appear 
from the following enumeration of its principal 
provisions bearing on this subject. 

By article second, section fifth, of the Consti- 
tution, negroes and mulattoes are denied the 
right of suffrage. 

By the thirteenth article of the same instra- 


* Suit, it is said, has been commenced against a 
Methodist Minister in the southern part of this State, 
for employing a colored clergyman of Kentucky, to 
come over and preach for him! 
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ment, negroes and mulattoes are forbidden to 
come into or settle in the State; all contracts 
made with them contrary to the preceding pro- 
vision are declared void; and a fine of not less 
than ten nor more than five hundred dollars is 
imposed on any person who shall employ or oth- 
etwise encourage them to remain in the State. 
The same article further provides, that all fines 
which may be collected for a violation of the 
provisions of the same, or of any law which may 
be passed for the purpose of carrying the same 
into execution, shall be set apart for the coloni- 
zation of such negroes and mulattoes, and their 
descendants, as may be in the State at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and may be willing to 
emigrate. Said article further enjoins legisla- 
tion to carry out its provisions. 

By chapter 74th, volume Ist, of the Revised 
Statutes of 1852, the General Assembly pro- 
ceeded to obey this injunction. In addition to 
the re-enactment of the principal provisions of 
the 13th article, they provide for the registry, 
by the clerks of the several Circuit Courts in 
the State, of all negroes and mulattoes who were 
inhabitants of the same prior to the first day of 
November, 1851, and entitled to reside therein. 
The clerk is. authorized to subpcena witnesses to 
prove the right of inhabitation of any such ne- 
gro and mulatto, and if satisfied of such right, | 
is required to register his name and issue him a | 
certificate. The act also extends to the colored 
people coming into the State the same penalty 
which had been imposed upon persons employ- 
ing them. The provisions of the 13th article 
in regard to colonization are carried out and “ im- 
proved upon” by chapter 8th, Ist Revised 
Statutes, and chapter 16th, Acts 1853, which 
appropriate five thousand dollars annually for 
some years to that object—the purchase of lands 
in Africa, payment of salary of agent, Xc. 

By chapter 42d, Acts 1853, it is provided 
that, “no person having one-eighth or more of 
negro blood shall be permitted to testify us a 
witness in any cause in which any white person 
is a party in interest.’’ 

By section Ist chapter 106th, Acts 1853, it 
is enacted that “the property of negroes and 
mulattoes shall not be taxed for school purposes, 
nor shall any negro or mulatto derive any of the 
benefits of the common schools of this State.’’ 
But though thus ostensibly exempt from taxation 
for the support of schools, colored people, in 
common with other citizens, are required to con- 
tribute toward the school fund, in the way of 
fines assessed for breaches of the penal laws of 
the State, as also by escheats and other forfei- 
tures. (See Constitution, article 8th, section 
2nd; and Revised Statutes, chapter 98th, sec- 
tion 2nd. 
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Lastly, colored persons are not exempt froma 
property tax, nor from labor on the public higb- 
ways. (See Revised Statutes, chapter 6th, sec- 
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tion 6th; and chapter 102nd, section 6th— 
9th.) 

The above, we believe, are all the legal provi- 
sions worthy of note pertaining to this subject. 
For the sake of brevity, we have not set them 
out in full, but have been careful to give a fair 
rendering of their substance and spirit. We 
now propose taking them up in their order, be- 
ginning with the second, and making such re- 
marks upon their origin and bearings as may 
conduce to a better understanding of the char- 
acter of our legislation in the premises. 

Comment, at this late day, on the enormity of 
this exclusion clause, would seem to be superflu- 
ous. Its unjust and unconstitutional character 
has already been fully exposed, so far as lan- 
guage is adequate todo so. But there is con- 
nected with ita feature of pecu/iar meanness, 
which should not pass unnoticed. The same 
body who thus shut out from our borders the 
colored people generally, and sought to banish 
those already here—all native American citizens 
—by the same instrument spread wide our 
gates, inviting to a participation of equal privi- 
leyes with ourselves, on a very slight probation, 
all ‘the rest of mankind,’? not merely Europeans, 
however degraded or infamous, but also inhabi- 
tants of Asia, Africa, and “ the isles of the sea’’ 
—in short, all moderately white foreigners, and 
no other exception whatever! Could anything 


{short of the latent spirit and influence of the 


“ peculiar institution” have inspired so peculiar 
an exception ? 

As to the effect of this exclusion clause, and 
the laws made in furtherance of its object—al- 
though it has not corresponded with the inten- 

| tion of its authors—although we have heard of 
but one case arising under them—although the 
statute requisition of registry is, we believe, very 
generally and very properly disregarded and 
contemned by our resident colored population— 
although, in short, this clause is to be considered, 
toa good degree, simply as a proclamation, at 
once gratuitous and impotent, of the inhuman 
and anti-Christian spirit of our people—its latent 
influence upon our colored population, both with- 
in and without the State, is doubtless, neverthe- 
less, very oppressive, though no overt manifesta- 
tion of its power may signify the fact. 

The same observations are applicable to the 
colonization scheme. As yet it has been far mere 
inoperative. And who can doubt that it will 
remain so? The idea of sending our colored 
population to Africa, of “ founding an empire” 
there, with the means provided by our Legisla- 
ture, not to say any practicable means whatever, 
is too supremely ridiculous to be worthy of se- 
rious notice. That it is a most transparent de- 
ception, is known to all intelligent minds, and 
could readily be demonstrated, were this a pro- 
per place todoso. Yet it is but too evident, 
that, on the shrine of this monstrous chimera, the 
rights of the colored people have been offered 
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the slaveholder, of keeping in ignorance the 
victims of his uppression. But the most obvious 
considerations of shame, if not of honesty or 
honor, would, it might naturally have been sup- 
posed, have dictated to the Legislature the pro- 
priety of releasing the class thus excluded from 
said schools, from the burden of sustaining them 
Yet no such relief has been given. The colored 
people are made to contribute towards the educa- 
tion of the children of their oppressors not an in- 
considerable amount, in the way of penaltics, to 
ness of the convict, who,—one or the other be-| which they subject themselves chiefly in conse- 
ing inevitable—chooses transportation instead | quence of that ignorance which the law decrees 
of hanging! Such is the mode by which our| shall be their portion. 

‘Empire in Africa” is to be built up. Such is The Constitution, however, seems to be more 
the principle upon which the civilization and! consistent on this subject—to contemplate no 
Christianization of that continent, of which we| such exclusion. Section Ist, of the 8th article 
have heard so much from the advocates of Colo-| of that instrument, makes it the duty of the 
nization, is to be effected. General Assembly “ to provide by law, for a ge- 
neral and uniform system of common schools 
wherein tuition shall be without charge, equally 
open to all.” 

The law, therefore, would seem to be a clear 
violation of the Constitution. As, however, the 
framers of the 13th article were guilty of a plain 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, we need not be greatly surprised that the 
Legislature should, in cases of this kind, imitate 
their example with respect to the State Consti- 
tution. Such are but samples of the manifold, 
gross inconsistencies in which our law-makers 
have involved themselves, in the atrocious at- 
tempt to trample under foot the rights of a por- 
tion of our citizens! 


up! It is true that the colonization scheme 


is ostensibly designed to operate only upon those 
“ who may be willing toemigrate.”” But the whole 
series of oppressive acts with which we are now 
dealing, seem clearly designed to coerce the de- 
sired degree of “ willingness.” To apply the 
language of another, “those or kindred enormi- 
ties must extend over the land,—persecution, 
abuse, barbarity at which the mind revolts, to 
induce the consent of these people to go to Li- 
beria. ‘ Willing to emigrate ;” ay, the willing- 





Testimony excluded. 


Our new revised code failed to exclude the 
testimony of colored witnesses in our courts of 
justice, whether accidentally or by design we 
know not. But, as we have seen, by an act of 
the last Legislature, they are now expressly ex- 
cluded, where a white person is a party in inte- | 
rest. 

At a time like the present, when the spirit of 
legal reform, going on upon the most rational 
idea that the object of all testimony is to get at 
the facts—the truth—in order to the furtherance 
of the ends of justice, is sweeping away all disa- 
bilities of witnesses, leaving the degree of their 
credibility, like any other fact, to the jury—in 


some Stateseven permitting the parties them- Subject to taxation. 
selves to testify, and in our own State not ex-| In the fact indicated by this title we find a 


cluding witnesses on account of crime or interest | manifestation of the extremest point of infinitesi- 
—what can be more absurd and short-sighted, | mal littleness. That a great “ sovereign State,”’ 
even with reference to the true interest of our| while holding the colored man as an “outside 
white population, than the enactment under con-| barbarian,” alien to all the rights and sympa- 
sideration? Surely the prejudice against color! thies of humanity, registering him like cattle, 
never exhibited itself in a more egregiously un-| refusing him a vote in public affairs, denying the 
just and impolitic and foolish form! But as re-| protection of its laws to his person and property, 
spects the colored man, its folly is swallowed up 
in its atrocity. For it leaves his person and 
property, family and home, a prey to whatever 
abandoned white man may see fit to avail him- 
self of this legislative act of impunity to Anglo- 
Saxon crime and outrage. And loudly and often 
have the wrongs of the hapless victims of this 
state of things “borne testimony,” alas, how 
vainly ! to the readiness of “such fellows of the 
baser sort,” to avail themselves of such a li- 
cense ! 
Excluded from the Common Schools. 

As in the case of the testimony of colored peo- 
ple, their exclusion from the common schools was 
an after thought of the Legislature, and sought 
to be effected by an amendment to the revised 
code as originally adopted. It is quite natural 
that the pro-slavery spirit, which seems to con- 
trol our legislation, should adopt the policy of 


education and progress, should at the same time 
filch from him a portion of his hard-earned pit- 
tance for its own exclusive benefit; nay, worse, 
to aid in the sustenance of the very measures 
taken for his oppression, is certainly the super- 
lative degree of all comparative degrees of mean- 
ness! What a falling off have we here from 
the wholesale villany of the 13th article—from 
land-piracy-to petty larcency. 

Such are the black laws of Indiana. We have 
not spoken—it not falling strictly within our 
province—of that other law, or rather that source 
of law, which, as has been truly said, is often 
more terrible and irresistible than express legis- 
lative enactments—we mean public sentiment, 
The colored people also suffer severely from this 
unwritten code. Under its rule, they are con- 
stantly subject to insult and annoyance in travel- 
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ling and the other daily avocations of life, are 
practically excluded from all social privileges, 
and even from the Christian communion. 

But enough, what better could be expected of 
a people guilty of such a series of iniquities, than 
that they “should be found in political and social 
sympathy with the slave power, ready to obey, 
‘with alacrity,” its negro-catching mandate ?— 
Verily, our first work of repentance, of reform, 
lies within our own borders—even at our very 
doors. May the spread of liberal education and 
of the spirit of Christianity hasten our prepara- 
tion for it!—National Era. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR DUTTON, OF CONNEC- 
TICUT. 
New Haven, Oct. 30th, 1854. 
E. C. Deavan, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I take this earliest opportunity | 
of replying to your inquiries, regarding the ope- 
ration of the Prohibitory Liquor Law of Counec- 
ticut. 
candid enemy of the law will deny, that it has 


| 
| 


I hazard nothing by asserting, that no | 


proved more efficient than its most sanguine | 


friends anticipated. It has completely swept the | 


pernicious traffic, as a business, from the State. 
An open groggery cannot be found. I have not 
seen a person here ina state of intoxication since 
the first of August. In our cities and manufac- 
turing villages, streets that were previously con- 
stantly disturbed by drunken brawls, are now as 
quiet as any other. The change is so palpable, 
that many who have been strongly opposed to 
such a law, have become forced to acknowledge 
the efficiency of this. At the late State Agri- 
cultural Fair, it was estimated that on one day 
from 26 to 30,000 persons of every condition of 
life were assembled, and not a solitary drunkard 
was seen, and not the slightest disturbance was 
made. he effect was so manifest, that the law 
has been regarded with more favor since than it 
was before. 

The statistics of our courts and prisons, prove 


that criminal prosecutions are rapidly diminish- | 


ing in number. Some jails are almost tenantless. | 


The law has been thoroughly executed with 
much less difficulty and opposition than was an- 
ticipated. In no instance has a seizure produced 
any general excitement. Resistance to the law 
would be unpopular; and it has been found in 
vain to attempt to set it at defiance. The longer 
the beneficial results of the law are seen and felt, 
the more firmly it becomes established. 

The ridiculous idea, soindustriously circulated, 
that the sanctity of domestic life would be in- 
vaded, has been shown to be a mere bugbear. 
The home of the peaceable citizen was never be- 
Sore so secure. The officers of the law have no 
occasion to break into his dwelling, and he is 
now free from the’ intrusion of the lawless vic- 
tims of intemperance. 

Connecticut, by her own law, and by the laws 
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of the adjoining States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, is now effectually guarded against 
the invasion of one of the worst enemies of the 





human race on all sides except the west. The 
principal object in the way of complete success 
consists in the importation of liquors from the 
city of New York into this State in casks and 
demijohns, professedly for private use. 

May we not indulge the hope, that this will 
soon be remedied, and that, as the Empire State 
is the first in population, wealth and influence, 
she will stand foremost in this great effort to sup- 
press immorality and crime, and to promote the 
happiness of the human race. Certain | am, 
that if her citizens once try the experiment of a 
| stringent prohibitory law, all the gold of Califor- 
nia would not tempt them to abandon it. 

With the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

Henry Durron. 





| Report from the Committee of the Meeting for 


Sufferings [in London} appointed to attend to 
the presentation of the Address on the Slave- 
trade and Slavery. 


On the 22nd of the 6th month, 1849, our 
dear friend William Forster, accompanied by 
Peter Bedford, and Josiah Forster, crossed from 
Folkstone to Boulogne, and travelled, with but 
little intermission, to the Hague. They were 
detained there nearly two weeks, in consequence 
of the absence from that city of William IIL, 
King of Holland ; during which time they found 
occupation in procuring, completing, and printing 
translations of the paper into the French and 
Dutch languages. As there seemed no probabi- 
lity of the King’s early return, and as it was not 
judged suitable for him to be seen on the occa- 
sion at his country residence, they placed the 
copy of the Address entrusted to them for him, 
in the hands of his Prime Minister, who under- 
took the due presentation of it. 

Our three friends afterwards had an opportu- 
nity of delivering a printed copy of the same to 
each of the members of the First and Second 
Chambers of the Parliament, and to other persons 
of influence. They visited Amsterdam, Utrecht 
Arnheim, Haarlem, Leyden, and Rotterdam ; at 
each of which towns they presented or forwarded 
the paper to the burgomaster, members of the 
town councils, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
ministers, influential men, civil or ecclesiastical, 
and to other persons of influence ; leaving at Ley- 
den a sufficient supply for the professors at that 
University, addressed to them. From Rotter- 
dam several small parcels of the Address were 
forwarded to most of the principal towns in the 
kingdom which they bad not visited. In many 
of the distributions in Holland there was given 
with it a small pamphlet translated into the 
Dutch language, containing some information on 
the present state of the slave-trade and slavery. 
On the 17th of the 7th month, our friends 
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left Holland and went to Brussels, where, aftera 
detention of a very few days, an opportunity was 
readily granted to see Leopold, the King of the 
Belgians, to whom the Address was read in Eng- 
lish, and by whom it was kindly and attentively 
received. They returned to England on the 
24th of 7th month. 

Ww. Forster left Dover on the 30th of the fol- 
lowing month, accompanied by John Marsh, of 
Dorking, and travelling without any detention, 
except passing the First-day with the Friends at 
Minden, they reached Hanover on the 3d of 9th 
month. A translation of the paper into Ger- 
man was printed in that city: a copy was for- 
warded to the King of Hanover, and one to the 
Crown Prince, to whom it was read ; it was given 
to the principal Ministers of State, and other 
copies were distributed in that city. 

Our two friends were joined at Hanover by 
Auguste Mundhencke, of Pyrmont, and they 
proceeded together by way of Hamburg and Co- 
penhagen, to Gothenburg. As the season was 
advancing, they thought it best to go forward to 
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away in Sleswick and Holstein, as our friends 
travelled through these duchies towards Ham- 
burg. 

In that important and commercial city they 
were diligently occupied in going with the pa- 
per from house to house, leaving it, among 
others, for the civil authorities, and also for the 
merchants, many of whom are much engaged 
in trade to the Brazils, and to the Spanish set- 
tlements. 

Our dear friend William Forster arrived at 
Berlin on the 4th of the 12th month, where he 
was joined by Josiah Forster and Cornelius Han- 
bury. John Marsh left him on the following 
day, Auguste Mundhencke having returned 
home from Hamburg. By the friendly assistance 
of Baron Humboldt, an early opportunity was 
kindly granted to present the Address to Frede- 
ric William IV., King of Prussia, at his palace 
at Potsdam: it was read to him by William 
Forster, and was favorably received. It was 
also presented to the Princess of Prussia, and to 
several of the Ministers of State in that city, and 





Stockholm, and went across Sweden by inland | was respectfully received, being forwarded also 
navigation, and afterwards up the Baltic to that| to the other Ministers: copies for distribution 
city, which they reached about the 18th of the | were furnished tothe Rector of the large Universi- 


9th month. They were detained there several 
weeks, in consequence of the King not being re- 
turned from a visit to his dominions in Norway, 
in the course of which time William Forster went 
up to Upsala. 

An early opportunity was obtained after the 
arrival of King Oscar at Stockholm, to present 
the Address to him, and he received it very 
kindly. An edition of 1500 copies of a Swedish 
translation was printed in that city. 

The paper was afterwards presented to some 
other members of the Royal family. Copies 
were freely distributed to the Ministers of the 
Crown, and to other persons of influence ; it was 
forwarded to the Governors of the twenty-four 
provinces ; a liberal supply was sent for the pro- 
fessors of the two Universies of Upsala and Lund, 
and 150 copies for the upper students in the 
former, and 50 for those in the latter. The ec- 
clesiastical officers in Sweden were supplied, and 
copies in Danish were forwarded to the Governors 
of the provinces of Norway, from an edition in 
that language which had been printed in Copen- 
hagen. The paper was freely distributed amon 
the influential inhabitants of the prosperous oa 
commercial port of Gothenburg, and supplies 
were sent to the islands of Gothland and Oland. 

The three friends returned to Copenhagen on 
the let of the 11th month, where, in the course 
of a few days, the address was presented to 
Frederick VII., King of Denmark, and after- 
wards to the two Queens Dowager. It was free- 
ly distributed in that city; copies were forward- 
ed to the Governors of the provinces, to the 
Bishops of the Lutheran Church, and to the 
University of Copenhagen, two parcels were 
sent to Iceland, and many copies were given 
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ty of Berlin, who kindly undertook the care of for- 
warding ‘it to the professors. Lists were ob- 
tained of the names of the members of the 
“ First and Second Chambers” of the Legisla- 
ture, and copies were distributed to them. The 
Ministers of the Interior and of Public Worship 
very readily agreed to furnish lists, the former 
of the Governors of the provinces, and the latter 
of those in ecclesiastical authority; and a supply 
of the paper was sent for them to transmit ac- 
cordingly. Copies were also distributed to some 
other influential persons in the city of Berlin; 
an edition of 2000 copies, in German, having 
been printed there.* 

The three friends went to Dresden on the 21st 
of the 12th month, where an early opportunity 
was afforded to present the Address to Frederic 
Augustus, King of Saxony, by whom it was 
kindly received. Copies were forwarded to his 
ministers, to the Two Chambers, and to one of the 
ministers who took charge of them for persons of 
influence throughout that kingdom. They after- 
wards visited Leipsic and Halle, from which last- 
mentioned place Cornelius Hanbury returned to 
England. In each of these towns was a Uni- 
versity; care was taken for the supply of the 
professors connected with them, as well as of the 
members of the civil administration in the com- 
mercial town of Leipsic. 

Soon after returning to Dresden, William 
Forster and Josiah Forster left for Vienna.— 
They remained two days at Breslau, in Silesia, in 


* In this city our friend William Forster had reli- 
gious service with several congregations of serious and 
awakened Protestants, to the relief of his own mind, 
and, it is believed, to the comfort and edification of 
those amongst whom he labored. 
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the King of Prussia’s dominions, on their way. 
There is a large University in that city; they 
saw the Rector, and forwarded to him copies 
of the Address for the professors, presented 
other copies to persons of influence, and also left 
a few for more general distribution. | With the 
Address, there was generally circulated, in Prus- 
sia and in Saxony, an Appeal on the Slave-trade 
and Slavery, containing in a few pages extracts 
from a paper published by Friends in 1844, more 
circumstancial in its details, and also some evi- 


dence, of a recent date, of the horrors of the| bers at their own dwellings. 


African slave-trade. 

Our friends were favored to arrive at Vienna 
on the 5th of the Ist month, 1850. Through 
the kind assistance of the British Ambassador, 
an interview was obtained with the Prime Min- 
ister of the Austrian Empire, and in the course 


of a few days they were informed that the Em- | 
peror Francis Joseph would see them on the | 
They attended at the Palace at the time | 
appointed, when the Address was presented to 


14th. 


him. He was alone: he kindly engaged to read 
the paper, and listened to a few remarks con- 
nected with the subject which were offered to 
him. The interview was agreeable, and satisfac- 
tory in its character. 

After some little detention from the pressure 


of public business, opportunities were obtained | 


to preseut the Address to the several Ministers 
of State. It was well received, and on most of 
these occasions short conversations took place on 
the circumstances of the oppressed. They readily 
agreed to send copies to the several Governors 
of the provinces throughout the Empire, to those 
in ecclesiastical authority, and to the Austrian 
Consuls in the Mediterranean. Copies were 
furnished for the purpose, and also to the Arch- 
bishop (who was seen), for the priests in that 
city. 
plied with copies, for members of the smal! con- 
gregations of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. The names of about twenty of the 
nobility were obtained, and the Address was left 
at their houses or handed tothem. The Rector 
of the large University of Vienna kindly con- 
sented to forward copies to the professors. 
furnished a list of their names, and a supply was 
placed with him addressed to them. 


Jur two friends left Vienna on the 26th of | 


Ist month, and proceeded to Prague. They tar- 
ried in that city a few days, and found opportu- 
nities to distribute the Address to several persons 
of influence among the Roman Catholics, and 
also among the few Protestants settled there, to 
the professors of the large University in that 
city, and to the ex-Empress of Vienna now resi- 
dent at Prague. 
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The protestant ministers were also sup- | 
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the Address were read tohim. His Ministers of 
State were severally seen; the interviews were 
granted with much readiness. They willingly 
received the Address, and consented to for- 
ward it to civil and ecclesiastical officers in 


| different parts of the kingdom; supplies were 


furnished for the purpose. The Address was 
also sent to the professors in the Bavarian Uni- 
| versities of Erlangen, Wurtzburg and Munich. 
The two Chambers of the Legislature were then 
sitting, and copies were forwarded to the mem- 
Separate small 
packages were made up for distribution to _per- 
| sons of influence in the city, in different stations, 
and were sent to them. 

Tarrying two nights at Augsburg, where oc- 
casions were made use of to digtribute the paper 
in a similar manner to persons in that city, our 
friends arrived at Stuttgard on the 11th of 2nd 
month, where they obtained an early opportuni- 
ty to present the Address to the King of Wur- 
| temburg, who received them with much open- 
ness. It was afterwards given to the several 
Ministers of State ; packets were prepared to be 
forwarded to the professors at the Universities of 
Tubingen, and those in civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority in different parts of the kingdom, and 
| were committed to the care of the Ministers of 
State, who furnished the necessary directions and 
agreed to forward them; a supply for influen- 
tial persons of different classes in Stuttgard was 
also entrusted to an individnal in that city. 

Our friends then visited Carlsruhe, the chief 
town of the Grand Duchy of Baden, where they 
| were without difficulty allowed to present the 
Address to the Grand Duke, who very willingly 
received it. Copies were delivered or forwarded 
to.his several Ministers; and also placed under 
| the kind care of one of the Ministers to be sent 
to the professors in Heidelberg and Freiburg, 
|as well as to other persons of influence, both at 
Carlsruhe and in the territory of Baden. They 
went forward to Strasburg, which city they 
reached on the 18th of 2nd month. Josiah For- 
| ster then returned to England, and Francis Fry 
and Robert Alsop, Jr., joined William Forster. 

Our three friends proceeded from Strasburg to 
Basle, in Switzerland, and, after attending to 
|some service there, visited Berne, Lausanne and 
Geneva, distributing the paper entrusted to 
them at each place. In the first of these three 
cities they saw the President of the Federal 
| Council, and left copies of the Address for the 
members for the twenty-two cantons, as well as 

for other influential persons. At Geneva they 
held a meeting with several religious characters 
jof that city, with whom they had free communi- 
cation on the object of their visit. 





This object 


They next visited Munich, arriving there, | was very cordially responded to; an interest was 
after a long journey, on the Ist of the 2d month. | awakened in the minds of those present; and it 


Maximilian, the King of Bavaria, early granted 


| was admitted that the intercourse between Geneva 


them an interview, and gave them a friendly re- | and the Brazils presents an opportunity for diffus- 


ception. 


As he understood English, portions of ' ing information on the subject of the Slave-trade. 
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On the 14th of the 3d month, William For-; ster, to be the bearer of the Address was made 
ster, with his two companions, left Geneva, and | under a feeling of Christian duty. In that char- 
after passing the Alps, they were favored to ar- | acter he has been travelling, and both he and 
rive in safety at Turin, on the evening of| his companions felt that it was their place to keep 
Second-day, the 18th. this in view.* They have had satisfaction 

After an unavoidable detention of several days, | in the performance of their service. It did not 
owing to the absence of Victor Emanuel II., the | seem to be the place of those who were thus en- 
King of Sardinia, from that city, an interview gaged to attempt to point out any specific course 
was obtained with him, when the address of the | of action, but to endeavor to awaken sympathy 
Yearly Meeting was presented and kindly re-| for the oppressed, and a willingness to be inte- 
ceived. Translations of the same and of the Ap-| rested in their sufferings. 
peal into the Italian language had been prepared,| We entertain the belief that so wide a diffusion 
and printed copies were presented in person to | of a paper advocating the principles of truth and 
the several Ministers of State, and put in the | righteousness and mercy has not been in vain, 
way of distribution to the members of both | but that it will tend to the advancement of the 

Houses of the Legislature, to each of the pro-| great object which the Yearly Meeting felt itself 
fessors of the University, to the Roman Catholic | call -d upon to promote. 









bishops in the kingdom, and to each of the Go- 
vernors of the several provinces. 
Leaving Turin on the Ist of the 4th month, our 
friends reached Milan late that evening, where 
opportunities were afforded to present the paper 
to several of the nobility and others of influence. 
They went forward to Venice, and, tarrying 
there a few days, the way opened to obtain an 
interview with the Governor of the Province, 
and others in authority, civil and ecclesiastical. 
The Dukes of Parma and Modena being in Ve- 
nice at the time, interviews were sought and ob- 
tained to present the Address to them, and it 
was satisfactorily received. The Duke of Bor- 
deaux was also resident in that city ; he was seen 
by our friends, and gave them a kind reception. 
They were at Verona, both on their way to Venice 
and on their return. Marshal Radetzsky, the 
Governor of Austrian Lombardy, resident at that 
place, was visited; and the paper was forwarded 
to several persons of influence there, as well as 
at Padua, where also it was generally distri- 
buted to the professors of the University. 

Passing through the cities of Parma and Mo- 
dena, the opportunities which presented were 
made use of to forward the Address to the Minis- 
ters and others within those small territories ; and 
our friends reached Florence on the 27th of the 
4th month. 

It may be added, in concluding this narrative, 
that with very little exception, the Address, 
when not presented personally, was, on being 
forwarded, accompanied by a note, explaining in 
a few words its purport, and commending it to 
the serious attention of those to whom it was 







sent. And we may further remark, that while | 


the primary object of the journey was steadily 


kept in view, the performance of this service has 


also tended, as we believe, to the exaltation and 


spreading of the Truth, as it isin Jesus. The 
particulars conveyed in this Report may be} 
thought to be simple details; the nature of the | 
undertaking, however, seems to preclude any- 
thing further. The course of proceeding adopt- | 
ed by the Yearly Meeting was an act of religious | 
concern. The offer, by our friend William For- 





Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 


mittee, THos. Norton, Jun., Clerk. . 


London, 5th mo. 29th, 1850. 


TIME, 


Why sitt’st thou by that ruined hall, 
Thou aged carle so stern and grey? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it passed away ? 
« Know’st thou me ?”’ the Deep Voice crie¢, 
So long enjoyed, so oft misused — 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 
Desired, neglected, and accused? 
Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 
Receem mine hours—the space is brief— 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part forever !—Scot’. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Pa- 


cific arrived at New York from Liverpool, on the 
25:h ult , with dates to the 13th. 


The Emperor of Russia has accepted the four 


propositions of the Western Powers, according to 
their interpretation. Hostilities, however, have not 


been suspended. 

Sardinia has joined the Western alliance. The 
conduct of Prussia and of the Germanic States is 
still equivocal. 

Nothing important had occurred before Sebas- 
topol up to 12th mo. 30th. The Russians continued 
to annoy the besiegers by night sorties. The 
weather had been very changeable, with heavy 
rains, and sometimes extreme cold. Most of the 
English army were sheltered in apartments dug in 
the ground, and roofed with tent poles and canvass. 

The Russians have again invaded the Princi- 


| ee having crossed the Danube, entered the 


obrudscha, and taken Tultscha and Babadagh. 

It was reported that great distress prevailed in 
St. Petersburg, and much dissatisfaction at the 
hardships imposed by the war. Prayers for peace 
were said to be offered in all the churches. 


* On several subsequent occasions, as well as at 
Berlin, our dear friend William Forster felt called to 
some religious service in the ministry, for the dis- 
charge of which the way satisfactorily opened. 
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A terrible inundation of the Elbe occurred on 
the 2d ult., doing great damage at Hamburg and 
in Hanover. 

Louis Napoleon has intimated to the Pope, that 
for the present, the French army of occupation 
will not be reduced below a minimum of 3,500 
men. 

Mexico.—The revolutionists under Alvarez ap- 
pear to be gaining ground, having defeated the 
troops of Santa Anna in various quarters. 

Catirornia.—By the arrival of the steamers 
George Law and Daniel Webster, San Francisco 
dates have been received respectively to the 1st 
and 9th ult. 

The Legislature met on the Ist ult. The mes- 
sage of the Governor exhibits a prosperous state 
of affairs. 

The Supreme Court has decided Sacramento to 
be the State Capital. As this decision is agreeable 
to a majority of the present Legislature, it is not 
likely that any serious effort will be made to re- 
open the question. 

The Pauama Railroad was expected to be for- 
mally opened on the Ist inst. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands bring the 
news of the death of King Kamehameha and the 
succession of his son to the throne. There 
was a report, the truth of which, however, was 
doubtful, that the treaty of annexation to the United 
States had been signed and forwarded to Wash- 
ington. 

Pervu.—Castilla was collecting his strength about 
twenty miles from Lima. His forces and those of 
Echenique were nearly equal numerically, but 
the popular feeling was increasing in favor of the 
former. 

The steamship Africa, with Liverpool dates to 
the 20th ult., arrived at Halifax on the 30th. 

A slight advance in the price of cotton and 
breadstutis. The news from the seat of war is 
unimportant. 

Domestic.—A prohibitory Liquor Law, subject 
to repeal by a vote of the people, has passed the 
House of Represeutatives of New Jersey. 

A number of Belgian convicts, sent to this coun- 
try by their government, were arrested at New 
York immediately on their arrival, and committed 
to prison. The United States Government has 
also given orders that a Sardinian frigate, expected 
to arrive at New York with a large number of 
criminals and paupers, be seized and detained 
until an investigation can be had. 

The law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on the first day of the week, was strictly 
enforced in New York city on the 28th ult., greatly 
to the advantage of the peace and good order of 
the city. 

Concress.—The Army Appropriation bill was 
considered in the Senate on the 24th and 25th ult., 
and several amendments were adopted. The bill 
for the relief of the claimants in the case of the 
brig Gen. Armstrong, was amended and passed 

on the 26th. On the 29th, a bill was passed ta 

extend the provisions of the Judicial Fee bill of 

1853 to all the Territories of the United States; 

also a joint resolution directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to allow $833 to the Secretary of 

Minnesota, for collecting and indexing the jour- 

nals and judicial decisions of that territory. 

House or Representatives.—On the, 24th ult. 
’ the. French Spoliation bill was discussed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the Board of Claims bill 
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;taken up and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. On the 25th, a Message was received 
from the President relative to the selection of sites 
for U. 8. Courts and Post Offices in Philadelphia 
(and New York. It was referred to a select com- 
mittee. The French Spoliation bill was further 
discussed in Committee of the Whole, on this and 
the following day, and a joint resolution adopted 
oa the 26th, authorizing the President to give the 
requisite notice for terminating reciprocity treaties 
ot commerce and navigation, in cases where the 
terms for their continvance have expired, with 
such Powers, as, in his opinion, manifest illibe- 
rality in their commercial relations with us. On 
the 27th, a resolution of inquiry was passed in re- 
lation to the refusal of the Spanish Government to 
accord to our citizens free access to the Courts of 
Cuba for the collection of their debts, which has 
been supposed to be guarantied by the treaty of 
1790. The French Spoliation bill was further di-- 
cussed and amended in Committee of the Whole, 
reported to the House and passed. On the 291! 
the Senate resolution authorizing the Secretary o! 
the Navy to send a steamer and tender to the re- 
lief or rescue of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition, was 
passed. A bill for enabling the people of Oregon 
Territory to form a Constitution and State Govern - 
ment, and for admission into the Union, was also 
passed. 

On the 30th, a resolution was adopted calling 
on the President for the correspondence between 
our Government and that of Spain, in relation to 
the causes of the disturbance of friendly relations 
between the two countries; and also for the cor- 
respondence between this Government and thore 
of France and England respecting Cuba. 

PennsyLvania Leotstatore.—A bill forthe fine! 
adjustment and closing of the trust account of the 
United States Bank, passed the Senate on the 24th: 
ult. No business of general interest was tran- 
sacted on the 25th or 26th. On the 27th, a bil! 
relative to magnetic telegraphs and messages sent 
thereby, was passed to a third reading. This bill 
imposes a penalty for a to telegraph wires, 
posts, &c. ; makes it the duty of telegraph opera- 
tors to preserve copies of messages at least three 
years ; and declares it a misdemeanor, punishable 
with severe penalties, for any operator to send 
false messages, knowing them to be such. On the 
29th, the Supplementto the Consolidation Act was 
amended and passed second reading. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 24th 
ult., the bill to confer on colored persons the right 
of citizenship was reported back by the Judiciary 
Committee, with a negative recommendation. 
Among alarge number of petitions and memorials 
presented on the 25th, was one from the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade, for the sale of the canals and 
railroads belonging to the State. Referred to the 
Select Committe on the subject. The bill from 
the Senate, reviving and continuing in form, until 
9th month 1st, 1857, the law graduating the price 
of lands on which the purchase money is due ani 
unpaid to the Commonwealth, was considered 
and passed on the 26th. Qn the 27th a bill was 
reported to abolish the Northern Vistrict of the 
Supreme Court, and to change the time of holding 
the other District terms; also one to repeal the 
charter of the Erie and North-east Railroad Com- 

|pany. On the 29th, the bill to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on the Sabbath, and to pro- 
‘hibit the sale of adulterated liquors, was debated 








